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COLOR CODED 


for Your Convenience! 





To help you save time and prevent er- 
rors, Baker & Adamson color-codes 
all major “C. P.” Acids. Both caps and 
labels of 5-pint bottles have bright, 
strong colors for instant identification 
in laboratory or plant. 


Acetic Acid, Glacial, Reagent, A.C.S. . BROWN 


Hydrochloric Acid, Reagent, A.C.S. 
(Sp. Gr. 1.18-1.19). BLUE 


Nitric Acid, Reagent, A. cs. (Sp. Gr. 1.42) RED 
Perchioric Acid, Reagent, A.C.S. BLACK 


Sulfuric a, Reagent, A.C.S. 
(Sp. Gr. 1.84) YELLOW 


a — Reagent, A.C.S. 
(Sp. GREEN 


Baker & Adamson pioneered in the 
color-coding of “C.P.” Acids. Then, 
later, B&A worked closely with the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association 
to help standardize color-coding in 
the industry. 


chemist. In quality control, in new 
product development, and in packaging, 
Baker & Adamson con- 
stantly sets the pace. This is 
Here is still another example of B&A’s part of B&A’s responsibil- 
continuing service to the laboratory ity as the leader in its field. 


Baxer & Apamson G7? Aaide 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 

ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 

40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y 

Atlanta + Raltimere® + Birmingham® - Roston® . Bridgeport® 
ate® + hicago’ . v nd * &- ve . wit * Hoeusten® 
vil * Kalamazoc “= A ke . New York® 
Philadel phia® . Pittsbargh® + te t mia? . a cr * Seattle 

Kennewick* end Yakima (Waeh.) 

In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal* * Toronto* * Vancouver* 
SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 1882 


*Complete stocks carried here 


Charlie 


contacting the advertiser, please mention THe CHEMIST. 





say goodbye to hooks and springs . 


now for the first time anywhere... > 
new '$ Joint Clamps 


taper glass joints... sy... fits all makes of 
joints ... both Corning and Kimble ... these are its 
features ... positive lock... i one piece unit 
... Small and compact. . ; simple screw 
adjustment for clamping pressure... 
attaches to apparatus set In place... cor- 
rosion proof aluminum con- struction ... De- 
veloped for Emil Greiner by Manostat Corp. 


G10945 CLAMP for $24/40 JOINT ONLY... each $1.50; Dozen $16.20 
20-26 N. MOORE STREET - DEPT. 225, NM. Y. 13, N. ¥. GB She EMI, GREINER @. 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe CHeMist. 
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The American Institute of Chemists is interested in your thoughts 


about professional status. See Dr. Dinsmore’s article on page 399. 
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What prevents low-angle sheen 
in interior oil paints ? 


CELITE diatomite pigments 
diffuse light and control reflection 


A soft uniform flatness, even at low angles, is 
the beautiful result of formulating interior paints 
with Celite*. By forming a rich textured film 
that diffuses rather than reflects light, these 
microscopic particles assure an attractive flat 
appearance indefinitely. The surface never rubs 
up shiny. These same irregular particles also 
impart “tooth” to the film for strong, lasting 
adhesion to any surface. 

Celite is diatomite, an extremely tough form 
of amorphous silica, that reinforces the paint 
film. And, the micro-porosity imparted by Celite 
checks blistering and peeling by aiding the escape 
of moisture vapor from unpainted plaster. 

Seenmmanahhe If you're concerned about low angle sheen, 
irregular shapes nd out how Celite can give you complete con- 
which scatter light trol of this problem. Write for further informa- 
to control sheen. tion to Johns-Manville, Box 14, New “ 
*Celite isJohns-Manvitie’s York 16,N.Y. In Canada, Port Credit, JM 


registered trade mark for its 


diatomaceous silicaproducts Ontario. 


Johns-Manville CELITE (a: ‘ni coanes 


shows Celite’s 





When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe CHEMIST 
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EDITORIAL 


Equal Tax Rights for the Self-Employed 


Benjamin Sweedler, F.A.LC. 
Attorney at Law, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Jenkirs-K-ogh Bill failed 


the last session of 


‘" HE 
of passage at 


Congress. This bill permitted self- 


employed, including chemists, to de- 


duct from gross income each year 


$5,000. or ten per cent of earned 


whichever is less, but not 


a total of $100,000. dur- 


income, 
more than 
ing a lifetime, which deducted amount 
was contributed to a restricted re- 
tirement fund or paid in as a pre- 
mium to purchase a restricted retire- 
ment annuity contract. One who had 
reached age fifty-five before the effec- 
date of the bill allowed 


tive was 


to deduct an additional amount to 
enable him to build up an adequate 
interest in the fund or obtain more 
than a token annuity. Upon reaching 
retirement age (65, or earlier in the 
disabled ) 


the contributor gets back his contri- 


case of the permanently 


butions to the fund, which presum- 
t 


ably would be subject to a lower in- 
come tax because upon retirement the 
contributor would probably be in a 


lower tax bracket. 


Such retirement benefits are pres- 
ently enjoyed by most employed per- 
sons in the form of employer trust 
or insurance plans, contributions to 
which are deemed a business expense 
deduction for 


and constitute a tax 


the employer; nor does the employee 
have to pay any income tax on his 
employer's contribution until the ben- 
efits are actually paid out. One of 
the main purposes of the Jenkins- 
Keogh bill was to remove this in- 


equality. 


The 


January and a new bill will be in- 


85th Congress convenes in 


embody the 
1955 


troduced which will 
equitable tax principles of the 


Jenkins-Keogh bill. 


Special AIC Announcements 


AIC Added to 
Perkin Award Committee 


The Society of Chemical Industry, 
American Section, has notified John 
H. Nair, AIC president, that THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF CHEMISTS 
has heen added to the Perkin Medal 
will participate in 


Committee, and 


medalist. 
AIC 


on this Committee are designated as 


the selection of the 1958 
Those who will represent the 


the president, president-elect, and 
president, or 


Nair, Dr. 
Ray P. 


the most recent past 


John H. 
Hass, and Dr. 


specifically, 
Henry B. 


Dinsmore. 
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Honorary Membership 
For Dr. Parks 


The Honorary 
\lembership to Dr. W. 
Parks, head of the 
Chemistry, University of Rhode Is- 
land, Kingston, R. L., 
of the Gordon Research Conferences, 
was announced at the 1956 Annual 
AIC Meeting. The presentation of 
the Honorary Membership Scroll is 


AIC 


George 


award of 
Department of 


and director 


being made at a meeting of the New 
England Chapter, at the MIT Fac- 
ulty Club, Cambridge, 
Oct. 31, Mr. 
lett will speak on Dr. Parks’ career. 


\ l ass., on 


1956. Lawrence H. 


1957 Annual Meeting 


The thirty-fourth Annual Meeting 
of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CuHemists will be held May 22-24, 
1957, at the Sheraton-Mayflower 
Hotel, Akron, Ohio. 

The 


meeting Is 


this 


Hiler, presi- 


general chairman for 
Malvern J. 
dent, Commonwealth 
Co. of Ohio, 1771 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Engineering 


Springfield St., 


The Program Committee is com- 
posed of Dr. Henry B. Hass, AIC 
president-elect, and president of the 
Sugar Research Foundation, 52 Wall 
New York, N.Y., and Dr. J. 
D. D’lanni, assistant to the 
president, Research & Development, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron 
16, Ohio. 


St.. 


vice 
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Future Annual Meetings 

The Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting 
of THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
CuHemists will be held April 10-11, 
1958, in Los Angeles, Calif., with 
the Western AIC Chapter as host. 

The Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting 
is scheduled for New York, N. Y.., 
on May 14-15, 1959, with the New 
York AIC Chapter as host. 


Student Medal 
Manuscript Award 


Beginning with the student medal- 
ists chosen in the Spring of 1957, 
student medalists are eligible to com- 
pete in an essay contest on the sub- 
ject of “Chemistry or Chemical En- 
gineering as a Profession,” or some 
subject closely allied to the objectives 
of the AIC, as announced. The win- 
ner will rece've $100. 

Contest details will be 
student 


furnished 
All 


participants in the contest will re- 


to each new medalist. 
ceive a two-year subscription to THE 
CHemMist. The winning manuscript 
will be published in THe CHEMIST. 





RARE CHEMICALS 


Tetranitromethane 
Inorganic Nitrides 
Organic Nitrates 


O. JOHNSON & E. SCUDDER 


92 ORCHARD STREET 
Bloomfield, N. J. 














What Management Expects of the Chemist 


George L. Parkhurst 
Vice President and Director, Standard Oil Company of California, 225 Bush 


St., San Francisco, Calif. 


(Presented when the author received the Honor Scroll of the Western AIC 
Chapter, May 29, 1956, at Los Angeles, Calif.) 


 apesheraaey NT, first of all, 
° expects professional competence. 
It also expects the qualifications it 
looks for in all employees : Integrity, 
loyalty, diligence, resourcefulness, re- 
liability, 


with one’s fellow man. 


and the ability to “get 


along” 

Over and above this, however, 
management looks on the chemist as 
an actual or potential member of the 


management team. As such it expects 


that he will understand and contrib- 


ute management’s. objectives, of 
which the key one is the making of 
profits. 

Profit-making is no sordid motive. 
Profits are the measure of efficiency 
in supplying the needs or “wants” 
of the customer. That company makes 
the greatest profits which contributes 
importantly, and 


most successfully, 


eficiently to our national—or world 


economy. By the same token, the 


individual who contributes most to a 
company or industry is the individual 
who contributes most to the making 
of profits. 


Accordingly an industrial chemist 


or one desiring to enter the chemical 


other industry 


industry o1 process 


should learn, early in his career, to 


think in economic terms. Our colleges 


and universities should and do con- 


tribute to this process of economic 


education, but all too often chemists 
and chemical engineers enter the pro- 
cess industries with no ability to make 
even the simplest economic analysis 
and, in fact, without an understand- 
ing of the importance of this field of 
activity. 

in terms of industry, 


according to my home-made 


“Economics,” 
defini- 
tion, is “The science (or perhaps the 
art) of measuring the relative dol- 
lars-and-cents efficiencies of alterna- 
tive courses of action.” 

Dollars are our only common de- 


nominator for all types of human 
ettort, so that efhciency measured in 
dollars is the same as efficiency meas- 


ured in terms of human effort. 


Economics, in this sense, pervades 


every branch of the chemical and 
other process industries. Truly basic 
or fundamental research is a possible 
exception, but little of this is done 
by industry except through assistance 


to the colleges and universities. 


All industrial research is, or should 
be, based on economics. Since indus- 
trial research has as its objective the 
advancement of an industrial enter- 
prise, the goal is profits. Hence eco- 
nomic thinking cannot be applied too 
early in a research program. An in- 


dustry research progam is not a suc- 
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cess, if it does not lead to commer- 
cialization. 

It is perhaps more obvious and bet- 
ter understood that such branches of 
industry as manufacturing and trans- 
portation are based on economics. At 
a choice between 


every turn there 1s 


ivailable alternatives and the choice 


must, of; should, be based on eco- 


nomics as I have defined that term. 

Often such choices are exceedingly 
complex and the newer techniques of 
“operations research” can play a ma- 
jor role. However, every technical 
every manager in an en- 


should be skilled in 


nomic reasoning and should constant- 


man and 


terprise eco- 
ly apply that skill. 

More and more chemists are enter- 
ing the sales branch of the chemical 
industry since professional skills are 
more and more needed. One of the 
skills needed in the case of a salesman 
and particularly in the case of a 
market development man or a sales 
manager is this same ability to think 
in economic terms or, in other words, 
to make intelligent choices on an eco- 
nomic basis. The problem of price 


versus volume is only one of the 


problems but it is often a highly com- 


plex one involving both technical and 


economic skills of a high order. 

Top management has the job 
of making the overall decisions 
which involve research, manufactur- 
ing, transportation, marketing, and 
finance. In the top management field, 
economic reasoning is one of the two 


most important tools. (The other is 


CHEMIST 
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organization and personnel manage- 
ment techniques.) Management must 
decide what new or expanded enter- 
prises it can and should undertake. 
In a thriving company, which has 
a successful research arm and which 
is making satisfactory profits, there 
are almost always more ways to use 
its money than there is money to use. 
The available 


alternatives is the key to continued 


selection among the 
success, i.e. to increasing profits. 

To re-emphasize, the making of 
profits is synonymous with making a 
contribution to our industrial society. 
The two vary in direct ratio. Profits 
are the effici- 
ency. Efficiency, based on the profit 


motive is the key to our prosperity. 


measure of industrial 


Every chemist has a contribution 
and he make it 


by including in his arsenal of pro- 


to make can best 
fessional skills a skill in the use of 
economic reasoning. 

Change of Position: For Shep- 
M.A.I1.C., who has 


relations depart- 


herd Stigman, 


joined the public 
ment of G. M. Basford Company, 
60 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


He was formerly with Foster D. 


Snell, Inc., New York 11, N.Y. 





ROBINETTE RESEARCH 
LABORATORIES, INC. 
Industrial Research -:- Consultation 
Technical and Economic Surveys 
Product Development 
Chemical Market Research 
16 East Lancaster Avenue 
Ardmore, Pa. Tel. Midway 2-6457 
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beorge Parkhurst —Chemist Executive 


John Morrisroe, F.A.LC. 
President, Pilot Chemical Co., 11738 Sorenson Lane, Whittier, Calif. 


(Presented when the Honor Scroll of the Western AIC Chapter was awarded 
to Mr. Parkhurst, May 29, 1956, in Los Angeles, Calif.) 


5 hers American executive is one of 

the wonders of the modern age. 
He is capable of great things, hard 
working, resourceful, and above all 
reliable. ‘To the rest of the world he 
is the symbol of American productive 
Moreover he is sociable 
As a 


witticism has it, an 


leadership. 


and diplomatic. present maga- 


zine executive 
is a man who talks to visitors so that 
the other employees can do their 


work. As all the 


translates the 


office knows, the 
visitors’ in- 
sugges- 
tions after the visitors (and the em- 


executive 


formation into memos and 


ployees) have left. This is the essence 


of executive work—communication. 
The ability to get and receive infor- 
mation and knowledge is to be both 
a learner and a teacher. To discuss 
and confer about a host of subjects 
and with a variety of people demands 
that the person know the background 
subjects. Since the 


and the related 


executive is by mame a doer, the 
knowledge must be real know-how 
American in- 
field 


must 


and not mere hearsay. 


dustry spans a wide and the 


American executive know the 


picture as a whole, which requires 
that he be well informed about geog- 
raphy and resources, about ethics and 
taxes, about the motivation of people 


and the laws of things. 


And so we see today a nowos homo 


on the scene. Because he deals so 


much in materials, costs of upgrad- 


ing materials, the usefulness of mat- 
broad 


must necessarily be a chemist. It is 


ter and energy, such a man 
the use of natural law expressed in 
chemistry that is applied. The goals 
sought are not short-sighted ones, be- 
cause the American business axiom is 


that any must be to 


arrangement 
everyone's benefit or it is not feasible. 
This principle and the yardstick of 
mutual profit account for the respect 
American industry has today. 

Park- 
hurst began in Illinois in 1927, when 


he was employed by the Standard Oil 


The career of George L. 


Company of Indiana to do laboratory 


work. During these early years of 
employment he built on the founda- 
tion of chemical engineering work 
done for his degree at the Illinois 
Institute of Technology. 

His first post-graduate work was 
at the University of Chicago in the 
Department of Chemistry, with suft- 
ficient points excluding the residence 
requirement for a master’s or a doc- 
tor’s degree. 

Before completion of all this work 
and because of interest in the devel- 


opment of petroleum processes, he 


worked on patents as a chemical en- 
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gineer for Standard Oil Company of 


Indiana, and to know the patent 


domain more thoroughly, he took up 
the study of law at DePaul Univers- 
tv. This finally resulted in the law 


degree and to further duties along 


the same line in handling patent 
development. 

Feeling the need for a better ac- 
quaintance with the principles and 


Mr. Park- 


study in 


accounting, 
took a 
that subject at 

Wharton as 


training. 


practice of 


hurst next year ot 


Northwestern and 
further post-graduate 
1927 to 


the 


1941, 


Chemical 


During the vears 


he advanced through 
Warfare Service Reserve to the posi- 
tion of Major. 

Also over the same span of time, 
he served for a number of years in 
the Chicago Section of the American 
Chemical 


editor of 


was, tor five 


Chemical Bul- 


Society and 


years, the 
fetin. 

These various trainings in exper- 
imental work, patent law, engineer- 
ing development, chemical warfare, 
and editorial work, brought a stead- 
ily growing recognition of his capa- 
bilities, so that it is not surprising 
that he was summoned to Washing- 
1941 

refining in the 
Administration for War. To do this 


ton in to act as assistant direc- 


tor of Petroleum 


required a clearance out of the War 


Department into the Department of 
Interior. The major operation in the 
PAW was to get sufficient gasoline 
Air Force in all its 


to supply the 
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needs; which was well done and well 
To let 


out that the aviation gasoline plants 


ended. illustrate, me point 


were turned off stream for military 


purposes in the same twenty-four 
hours that the Japanese were signing 
a surrender on the Battleship Mis- 
sour. 


In 1945, Mr. Parkhurst 


Oronite Chemical Company as vice 


joined 


president, making a move to Cali- 


fornia as a choice among ten or 
twelve other possibilities. He became 
president of Oronite Chemical Com- 
1946 and chairman of the 
board in 1950. He elected a 
vice president of Standard Ojl of 
California in 1949 and subsequently 
member of the of 


directors of both the Arabian Amer- 


pany in 


was 


became a board 
ican Oil Company and the Standard 
Oil Company of California. Among 
these directorships is that of Cali- 
fornia Research Corporation (where 
he was also chairman of the board) 
and director of the Trans-Arabian 
Pipe Line Company. 

He is a member of the American 
Chemical Society; Society of Explor- 
ation Geophysicists; The Chemists’ 
Clubs of New York and Chicago; the 
Society of the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange Club; 


Chemical Industry; 
the board of directors of the Manu- 
facturing Chemists’ Association; tor- 
mer vice president and present Fel- 
low of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

The 


underlie these various capacities can 


chemical achievements that 


)? 
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be illustrated by what has happened 
here on the Pacific Coast in petrol- 
eum chemicals during the last ten 
years. The foremost factor has been 
West has 


origin and spread of aromatic chem- 


that the seen the actual 
icals based not on coal but on petrol- 


These 


just passing achievements, but those 


eum. developments are not 


that have brought a _ permanent 
change not only to the Pacific Coast 
but to the nation as a whole. 

In the Eastern economy the aro- 
matics come from the distillation of 
coal just as they did in England and 
Germany. Chemicals from petroleum 


based 


gases, such as methane and ethylene, 


in the East were upon the 
and with a concentration upon ethy- 


lene derivatives such as alcohol, gly- 
col, acetaldehyde, etc. 

In approaching the problem of how 
to make the petroleum resources of 
the West 


a whole, Mr. Parkhurst worked upon 


useful to the economy as 


the greater napthenicity of the Cali- 
fornia crude through various proces- 


ses of conversion fo aromatic chem- 


icals. Some of these aromatics could 


not be as readily secured from coal 


as they could from petroleum and 


therefore oftered a profitable ground 
tor developments. The eftect of these 


achievements can be seen in nearly 


all aspects of present day living, as 


can be shown by a few notable in- 


dustrial changes. For instance, the 


fiber that we know today as Dacron 
has had various names such as Tery- 


lene in England, and originally Fiber- 


V in the United States. This is a 
polyester of ethylene glycol and tere- 
phthalic acid. To make it economi- 
cally there had to be a good source 
of the terephthalic acid and this was 
supplied from petroleum by means of 


the aromatic processes employed and 


developed here on the West Coast, so 


that today when you buy a suit of 


socks 


represent a 


Dacron and wool, or made 


with Dacron, they con- 
tribution from the petroleum industry 


through the achievement of chemists. 


Similarly phthalic anhydride was 
made for the first time from orthoxy- 
lene from Western crude oil. ‘This is 
house 


the source of non-vyellowing 


paints, colored automobile enamel, 
and gleaming white refrigerator fin- 
ishes. Recently isophthalic acid from 
metaxylene has become available also 
for the first time anywhere and from 
Western sources. 


Another industry converted by 


such achievement was the soap in- 
dustry which has gone these past ten 
years over to a synthetic detergent 
base made from alkyl aromatics. This 
conversion has been so complete that 
in the grocery store field, 95 per 
cent or more of the packaged prod- 
ucts in the United States are syn 
thetic detergents and 90 per cent of 
the alkyl aromatics come from West- 


ern production. 


These large scale changes in our 
standard of living represent a new 
kind of contribution by chemists led 


by the chemist executive, who in these 
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ways by the better use of 
the raw materials God has given us, 
of the 


munity in a direct fashion. Certainly 


attempt, 


to serve each member com- 


the chemist executive is the humble 


servant of us all and we are here to 


HEMIST 1956 
praise George L. Parkhurst as it was 
written long ago: “He that exalteth 
himself shall be humbled, but he that 
humbleth shall 


for the greatest among you shall be 


himself be exalted, 


thy servant.” 


beorge Parkhurst—the Man 


Dr. Frederick G. Sawyer, F.A.L.C. 


The Ralph M. Parsons Co., 617 


8. Olive St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


(Presented when Mr. Parkhurst received the Honor Scroll of the Western 


9 


AIC Chapter, May 
y= 
to 


his 


often it is just as revealing 
of a man 


ot 


get the measure 


trom informal patterns daily 
as it is to judge him from his 
a desk. All | 
few anecdotes to show 
Parkhurst 


his warm human qualities, his skill 


living 


life behind have to do 


is to give a 


that George is noted for 


at combining hard work with con- 


stantly renewable energy, his soft- 


administrative wizardry, his 


spoken 
unrelenting drive combined with a 


gentle disposition . . . Considering the 


fact that he spends a major share of 
his time commuting between San 
Francisco and the rest of the world, 


to that 


suggest 
Oil 


project be devoted to an economical 


there is good reason 


a pertinent Standard research 
and practical way to attach helicopter 
Parkhurst 


powered with Standard 


blades to the vice-presi- 


dential desk, 


' 
gasoline ! 


Appropriately, in searching for 


pertinent anecdotes about him, I con- 


stantly ran into airplane stories. Each 


1956, at The 


University Club, Los Angeles, Calif.) 


has a moral. Each sheds light on 
his character. 

On his first trip to Europe, George 
Parkhurst arranged his travel sched- 
ule so that he flew to London; par- 
ticipated in a meeting, and returned 


New 


his 


York, having been absent 
trom office ot 
days. This is an example of his phil- 


to 


for a total tour 


osophy of getting things done—now. 
As some master salesman expressed 
it, “Get in. Get it. Get out.” 

Parkhurst 


(present president of Oro- 


George and Jerry 


Hughes 
nite Chemical Company) made a trip 


together on a one-stop transcontin- 


ental flight. In coming into Chicago, 


the pilot made a bad approach run 


and broke through the ceiling pretty 


close to the ground and definitely 


out of line with the runway. He had 


to pull out and prepare to make 


another approach. About this time, 


Jerry Hughes opened his eyes, looked 


window, saw a couple of 


go by 


out the 


neon somewhat above 


signs 
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the elevation of the plane. He grabbed 
George Parkhurst’s shoulder, shook 
him awake, and said, “George. Wake 
up. We're going to crash!” George 
aroused himself sufficiently to note 


the passage of a few factory chim- 
nevs past the wingtip and commented 
calmly, “I long ago came to the con- 
that 


these things and there’s very 


flies 
little 


I can do about how he does it.”” With 


clusion the man up front 


this comment George turned over on 
his other ear and went back to sleep. 

\ few years ago a member of the 
West Coast 


boarded a midnight plane in New 


chemical fraternity 


York feeling none the worse for wear 
He 


thought other than settling down for 


after a merry evening. had no 
a comfortable sleep all the way back 


He 


acquaintance, 


to San Francisco. was seated 


next to his George 


Parkhurst, who was busy reading a 


ponderous chemistry text. When the 
plane landed in Chicago, George was 
still reading the book. As far as any- 
one knows, he was still engrossed in 
the book when the plane arrived in 


San Francisco. Moral: he is never 


inprepared. 


On another occasion, a _ ten-hour 


business discussion tempered with 


potable 


) 


conviviality wound up at 


-30 in the morning. A member of 
that meeting showed up in the Park 
hurst office at 8:15 the next morning 
like a 
ibout his early retu 
he entered the office, Mr. Parkhurst’s 


feeling self-righteous martyt 


rn to business. As 


secretary was busily typing a 14-page 


report which was prepared by some 
miracle in the few intervening hours. 
When queried about such work after 


the previous day’s long session, 


George stated that he never allowed 
a day’s work to hang over. He always 


finished each day’s work, regardless 
of the time or circumstances. 


about his 


prowess in surface transportation. He 


I even have a story 


is famous for his considerateness. In 
his early days when he lived in Gary, 
Indiana, and frequently took the last 
bus home from Chicago or Whiting, 
he has been known to drive the bus 
regular driver could 


so that the 


i. ee 


George Parkhurst is a devoted 
family man, although there are inti- 
mates who feel that his love of fu- 
chsias runs a close second. An orderly 
mind is another characteristic of him. 
In keeping with this, all members of 
follow 

His 


the 


his family an alliterative no- 


menclature. charming wife's 
Peg; 


Poppa; the dog’s name is Pepper; and 


name is family calls him 
the three sons are named Peter, Paul, 
and Perry. Regarding the last three 
members of the family, early morning 
risers in certain areas of Piedmont 
have observed a vice president and di 
rector of Standard Oil tooling along 
a blue Buick, throwing 


Oakland Tribune 


unerring accuracy into flower pots or 


the streets in 


the Sunday with 
other attractive targets pointed out to 
him by his assistant, whose name is 


either Peter, Paul, or Perry, depend- 





Mr. Parkhurst accepts the Honor Scroll from Thomas J. Rollins, 


Chairman of the Western Chapter. 


ng on what vear the observation was 


1 ade. 


Incidentally, during part of this 
same period, George Parkhurst was a 
half-time consultant in Washington, 


Wash- 


Francisco, and also 


spending alternate weeks in 


ington and San 
each weekend at home. He took quite 
a ribbing about having to return to 
the West Coast to deliver his news- 


papers. 


We all bad habits. 


is an inveterate pipe smoker 


have some 
Cseorge 
and an inadvertent experimenter. He 


embers 


mindedly spilled are definitely incom- 


has tound that pipe absent- 


patible with the new du Pont poly- 


that 


into a 


ester fiber Dacron. I am told 


his first Dacron suit turned 
reasonable facsimile of a lace curtain 


by this 


the second or third wearing. 


experimental procedure on 


As to determination and strength 
of character, George has for the past 
thirty years stopped smoking during 
the month of February just to prove 


that he could do it! 


What better strength of character 
could I exhibit 


inadequate introduction with the sin- 


than to close my 


cere regret that I am unable to do 


sufficient honor to our distinguished 
Mr. George Park- 


fellow chemist, 


hurst. 
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Presentation of the Honor Scroll 


o Honor Scroll of the Western Howard C. Berg, California In- 
Chapter of THE AMERICAN IN- stitute of Technology 

STITUTE OF CHEMISTS was presented Robert H. Blechen, Whittier Col- 

to George L. Parkhurst, vice presi- lege 

dent and director of Standard Oil John Chacko, University of Red- 


Company of California, on May 29, lands 
1956, at the University Club, Los George Field, Pomona College 


Angeles, California. Concetto Richard Giuliana, Uni- 


versity of Southern California 

Mr. Parkhurst was introduced as Beverly A. Gueno, Mount St. 

“the Executive” by John Morrisroe, Mary’s College 

president of Pilot Chemical Co., Louise Hinckley, Stanford Uni- 

Whittier, California, and as “the versity 

Man”, by Dr. Frederick G. Sawyer, George Illingworth, Loyola Uni- 
versity of Los Angeles 

Donald W. Johnson, Occidental 
College 

Roger Norman Lewis, Oregon 


manager of public relations, of The 
Ralph M. Parsons Co., Los Angeles. 
Thomas J. Rollins, director of Kel- 


don Research Corp., Huntington . ; 
State College 


Barbara Ann Parker, University 


of California at Los Angeles 


Park, and chairman of the Western 
Chapter, presented the Honor Scroll. 
Mr. Parkhurst resp -d with an ad- , rs 
Mr. Parkhurst responded with a ad James Vernon Patton, University 
dress on “What Management Ex- of Oregon 
pects of The Chemist.” (For these Richard Earl Pincock, University 
papers see preceding pages of THE of Utah 

CHEMIST. ) Robert L. Ratliff, University of 

Santa Clara 


Oktay Sinanoglu, University of 


Following Mr. Parkhurst’s ad- 


dress, medals were presented to out- California 
standing senior chemistry students The citation on the Honor Scroll 
within colleges and universities in the reads: - 

To 
George L. Parkhurst 


For his outstanding integration 


Southern California area, by Dr. 
Harry L. Fisher, Hon. AIC. The 
list of students w ho received medals of chemistry and administration 
from the Western Chapter follows: in the petroleum and petrochen- 
(Those in areas outside of Southern ical industries; for inspiration 
California received their medals in and euidance in his chosen feld: 
their colleges or universities at spe and for his example of achieve- 


ial ceremonies. ) ment to all chemists. 
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PROBLEM: 


How to help you store 
more pounds of solvents 
in the same amount of spice. 


a SOLUTION: 
Every bottle of J. T. Baker 
le Joan Vimo: Fe Laboratory Solvents now comes 
| NEW LEVEL 


filled with the maximum 
number of pounds that can 
be contained in the old 
5-lb. size bottle. 


HERE’S GOOD NEWS for every laboratory with a storage problem! Now 
you can store from 1 to 3 additional pounds of Baker Solvents per bottle 
in the same amount of space! This is possible because J. T. Baker now fills 
the old 5-lb. size bottle with the maximum number of pounds of solvent it 
can hold — not just five pounds by weight. 


With each additional pound, you continue to get the same high purity and 
uniformity which have distinguished Baker Solvents for many years. They 
save you time. Now, with this new packaging plan, they save you valuable 
space as well. You benefit—both ways. 


Following is a list ofthese Baker Solvents, the grades available, and the 
number of lbs. each bottle will now contain instead of the former pounds. 


LBS. LBS. LBS. 
Carbon Tetrachloride, Reagent....8 Glycerin, U.S.P. 
Carbon Tetrachloride, N.F. Lactic Acid, Reagent 
Carbon Tetrachloride, Technical Lactic Acid, U.S.P. 
Chloroform, Reagent Methanol, Reagent 

iso-Amy! Alcohol, Reagent Chioroform, U.S.P. .... Methanc!, Purified 

Benzene, Reagent Chloroform, Technical Methy! Ethyl Ketone, Purified 


Acetone, Reagent 6 
6 
7 
6 
6 
7 

Benzene, Purified 7 Collodion, U.S.P. Oleic Acid, U.S.P. .... 
7 
6 
46 
6 
6 


Acetone, N.F 
Amy! Acetate, Purified 
n-Amy! Alcohol, Reagent 


mono Bromobenzene, Reagent Collodion, Flex, U.S.P. ... iso-Propy! Alcohol, Reagent 
n-Buty! Alcohol, Reagent Ethy! Acetate, Reagent Toluene, Reagent 
iso-Buty! Alcohol, Reagent Ethyl Acetate, N.F. Toluene, Purified 
Carbon Disulfide, Reagent Ethy! Bromide, Reagent Xylene, Reagent 
Carbon Disulfide, Technical Glycerol, Reagent Xylene, Purified ..ccccceee- 


oN NNO oO No o@ 
SN Ne NSN mm mm & 


J.T. Kaksy Chemical Co. 


REAGENT SZ - FINE + INDUSTRIAL 
Phillipsburg, New Jersey 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention —E CHEMISI 
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Professional Recognition 
Dr. Ray P. Dinsmore, Hon. AIC 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
or CHEMISTS 


(Presented at a meeting of the Ohio AIC Chapter, April 20, 1956, in Colum- 


bus, Ohio. ) 


NE cannot but be impressed by 

the numbers of words which are 
being spoken and written about sci- 
ence teaching in the elementary 
schools, the shortage, present and po- 
tential, of engineers and scientists, the 
rapid gains in quality and quantity ot 
Soviet scientists and engineers, and 
the effect on our relative powers of 
defense and industrial production. To 
this voluminous discussion we must 
add the related material about union- 
ization of technical people, their eco- 
nomic and professional status in in- 
dustry and the degree of professional 
recognition accorded them by the 
public. 

Former president of Harvard and 
now Ambassador Conant, and Dr. 
James Killian, president of M.L.T.., 
and a few others have emphasized 
the need for quality as against quan- 
tity as a requirement for our scien- 
tists. 


As fat 


tific people is concerned, there have 


as military service of ien- 


been some improvements in the selec- 


tive service law which, however, 


appears destined to perpetual inter- 
pretation and administration by Gen 
eral Hershey. There is an urgent need 


for a selective service law which 


leaves to no one discretion about 


wasting one of our most valuable re- 


Think over the social problem of 
professional scientists as it is here 
outlined to you and try to work 
out a practical solution. Talk to 
your friends about it; write about 
it, if you can and will, and send 
suggestions to the author or to any 
national 


member of the local or 


AIC Couneil. 


sources. As long as there is a choice, 


many scientists will volunteer for mil- 


itary service to escape what they feel 


is a social stigma. 

So, it is evident, that the scientist 
(in which term I include the engi- 
neer) is the subject of controversial 
discussion involving problems, for 
which it is vital to find correct solu- 
tions. Under such conditions, scientists 
cannot justify an attitude of indiffer- 
ence. [t is important that we ask our- 
selves where our duty lies and what 
the facts may be. 

This 


saying that we should rise to full pro- 


statement is tantamount to 


fessional stature by accepting the 
responsibilities that go with our spe- 
cial position in society. Always im- 
portant, now, when there is at stake 
the very means by which we may per- 
form our scientific duties, contribute 


to the defense of our homes, and play 
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proper part in the advancement 
of our social system, our professional 
behavior becomes a vital thing. It is 
not a question alone of our individ- 
ual preferences. [t is in an important 
degree a question of declaring before 
the world the professional standards 
to which we adhere and require of all 
others who wish to be recognized as 
members of our profession. 

Because definition of aims and pur- 
poses is important to their effective 
realization, I have considered this to 
be a first essential in attempting any 
harmonious accord between members 
of the same profession and between 
A year 


ago I recited in Akron the definition 


different professional groups. 


of a professional person, built up from 


many sources by a committee of the 
Council of the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers. It has subse- 


published by THE 
CnHemistT last August, and with little 


quently been 


change by Chemical Engineering 
Progress in November. It is: 
A profes 


ial who, 


sional individ- 
with adequate training, ex 
perience, intellectual capacity, and 
moral integrity, effectively devotes his 
skills and knowledge to the service of 
society and his profession in whatever 
himself, being 
fully sensible of the personal respon 
ibility and trusteeship conferred by 
his special training 


No doubt many think 


definition too idealistic because of its 


person is an 


issignment he finds 


will this 
emphasis on service, personal integrity 
and responsibility. Nevertheless, some 
definition should be adopted and given 
broad support by those who are striv- 


ing for real professional stature. The 


CHEMIST 


1956 


set of standards inherent in the defi- 
nition quoted needs no apology, but 
it does require some personal discipline 
to carry through and some means ot 
distinguishing its adherents from those 
who are satisfied with lower stan- 
dards. There is already some consid- 
eration of a special class of members 


in both AIC the AIChE, 


an important requirement for which 


the and 
would be evidence of professional sta- 
ture as shown by the record of the 
candidate. 

In this I hope the AIC will play 
a leading part. With objectives such 
as ours we might well stipulate that 
all of our fellows must conform to 
such professional standards, the only 
other classification being associate 
members, who have not yet had time 
to develop the full requirements. 
seem to you fo be 


Lest these 


impractical objectives, consider the 
weight of a consolidated group of un- 
questioned professional stature upon 
some of our social problems. 

It has already been mentioned that 
our training of future scientists is 
inadequate in both the numbers and 


quality of the students. We are in an 


excellent position to promote coordi- 


nation of effort which is being exerted 
to stimulate interest in studying sci- 
ence in the high schools through the 
influence of better science teachers 
and the dissemination of better infor- 
mation with regard to the future im- 
portance of science. 

We can effectively add our weight 


to the pressure for adequate legisla- 
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tion on scientific reserves. At the same 


time we can help to educate our own 


profession and the public with regard 


to the necessity of using scientists to 


their full value either in civilian or 
in military operations. 
The question of job definition in 


industry is important to scientific 


morale and to recognition by employ- 
ers, as well as public prestige. The 
hodge-podge of titles given to scien- 


tific jobs is confusing to everyone 
concerned. If an individual is a chem- 
ist working at a professional chemist’s 
job, he should have the word “chem- 


Like- 


with other scientific professions. 


ist’ somewhere his job title. 
Wise, 
As it is, about the only people sure 


of being called 


analytical control 


“chemists” are the 


variety, while, too 


often, an employee is only listed as 


an “engineer” if he is in the power- 
plant or locomotive category. 
Much education is 


needed alm yst 


everywhere to alert the people to the 
coming importance of the use of elec- 


tronic computers and coordinated 


dustrial activity trom the sales tront 


back to the raw materials supply by 


means of automation. Analysis of the 
possibilities, solution of the problems 
posed, and the control of equipment 


will fall 


ticians, and 


scientists, mathema- 
Widespread 


application of these principles may be 


upon 
engineers. 
our national salvation. It is certainly 
one of our professional responsibili- 
ties to reveal the facts and to indicate 
their implications. 


The increasing complexity of eco- 


RECOGNITION 


Fr) TRUESDAIL 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
Write for Brochure and 


Bi-monthly Publication 
“CHEMISTRY IN ACTION” 


4101 N. Figueroa St. 
Los Angeles 65, Calif. 
CApito!l 5-4148 


CHEMISTS + ENGINEERS 
BACTERIOLOGISTS 


nomic affairs and the plainly apparent 
advantages in simplification by the 


use of electronic controls and com- 
puters re-emphasizes the close tie-in 
of scientists and engineers with man- 


This should be a 


preservation of 


agement functions. 
sufficient 
the integrity 


reason for 
of professional people 
and their separation by title and treat- 
ment—from non-professional and sub- 
professional people. 

Never 
least, 
for the kind of social guidance which 


before, in our lifetime at 


has there been so great a need 
can, be supplied only by the 


As already 


into 


protes- 


sional scientist. indicated, 


this need reaches our national 


defense, our industrial management 


and our decisions with respect to col- 


lective bargaining. These are but a 


few of the many problems which call 


for objective considerations, broad 


experience, and the true professional 


desire to serve society. There is, how- 


ever, a negative attitude maintained 


by many. These scientists fear inabil- 


ity to accomplish the desired results 


because the public does not accord 
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them the respect and prestige which 
are given to the older “learned” pro- 
It is felt that this public 


tessions. 
recognition will never be received be- 


cause the scientists’ services are not 


sufficiently personal and in too many 


their identity is lost in the 


Cases 
impersonal body of the large indus- 


trial organization. 


Such fears are perhaps justified as 


long as there is no concerted action 


among professional scientists to define 


their aims. identify themselves, and 


evolve programs for the solution of 


important social problems faliing 


within their professional purview. 


Those ot us W ho feel that professional 


recognition and united professional 


action of the kind we have discussed 
are both possible and a social obliga- 
tion, must promote our views and 
basis for 


feel the 


try to reach a agreement 


among all those who pro- 
fessional obligation even if they are 
doubtful about the means of accom- 


plishment. 


To the best of my knowledge the 


early forerunners of the scientific so- 
cieties, which now consist of those fol- 
lowing the practice of a particular 
science such as chemistry, were the 
philosophical societies and the acad- 
emies of science. Likewise, the engi- 
was originally 


neering profession 


military engineering and the first 


designation of “civil engineering’ em- 
braced all forms of engineering then 
pursuits. As 


utilized in nonmilitary 


the “civil engineers” began to separate 


CHEMIST 


into specialized branches, the associ- 
ations of engineers did likewise. 

For the purposes of specialized in- 
terest in new discoveries and practices, 
and in dis- 


subdivided 


groups have served an important pur- 


in publication group 


cussion, the professional 
pose. Even these, however, are now 
growing so large that further sub- 
divisions are appearing, although in- 
frequently as separate entities. 

The sub- 


division of the professions is the dif- 


obverse aspect of this 
ficulty in obtaining concerted action 
or general agreement as to fundamen- 
tal purposes. This is particularly true 
ideals. 


with respect to professional 


Large societies, with many thousands 


of members usually selected with no 


very rigid qualification requirements, 
contain all classes from highly pro- 
fessional to subprofessional or non- 
professional. These societies are usu- 
ally managed and directed by people 
high ideals, but 


with professional 


they cannot be considered as repre- 


senting professionally the rank and 
file of their membership. It follows 
also that membership in these soci- 
eties does not and cannot, in itself, 
indication of 


this 


convey any true pro- 


fessional stature. I say while 
being well aware that there are some 
exceptions and that there is a strong 
effort in many places to identify and 
activate a true professional nucleus. 

The engineering profession is mak- 
ing an effort to integrate its profes- 
sional efforts in such oganizations as 


the Engineers Joint Council and the 
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Committee for Professional Develop- 
ment. Their problems are extremely 
dificult of solution, however, for the 
reasons already mentioned. 

Our problem in the AIC is much 
simpler. We presumably are organ- 
ized to advance our members profes- 
sionally and to advance the profession 
We ot 


to un- 


the clarity 
the 
selfish spirit to gain general agreement 
the 


on to larger 


itself. need only 


vision define our ideas, 


among our members, and cru- 
sading spirit to carry 
spheres of activity. If we are so small 
as to obviate our being the dominating 
force, we still have the very interest- 
ing prospect of being so effective that 


the 


makes the reaction go 


may act catalyst which 


we as 
to completion. 

Our membership committee chair- 
man this year has been amazed and 
to find ot 


chemists approached have heard of the 


chagrined how few the 


AIC, to say nothing of being familiar 
with its purposes. | hope that most 
of my audience is aware of the unique 
character of our organization and is 
proud of their association with it. 
I wish you would make it a point to 
talk about it to fellow chemists who 
have similar ideals but who are not 
aware ot the objectives of our society. 
If 
nothing more, it will help to make 
] 


your conversation accomplishes 


our organization better known anc 
thus more effective in its efforts. 
Think over the social problem of 
professional scientists as I have out- 
lined it to you and try to work out 
solution. Talk to your 
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friends about it; write about it, if you 
can and will; and send suggestions 
to many or any of the local or na- 
tional council. We (the AIC) 


be active in these matters or we have 


must 


no excuse for existence. Let us prove 
that we are professional people, that 
we mean what we say when we talk 
about professional attitude and pub- 
recognition. Remember I 
about the catalytic effect. The 
the 


lic what 
say 
reacting elements are present, 
temperature is right. A pinch of en- 
thusiasm, a dash of unselfish objec- 
tives, a little agitation, and the idea 


will go with a bang. 


“Uranium and 
Atomic Industry” held 
in Denver, Colo. June 25-26th, How- 
FE. Kremers, F.A.I.C., 
assistant to the president of Lindsay 
Chemicals Co., of West 
Ill., who talked on the “Demand for 


Speaker: At the 


conterence, 
ard technical 


Chicago, 


Thorium.” 


Appointed: Dr. Robert P. Park- 
F.A.I.C., 


the American Cyanamid 


er, as assistant general 


manager oT 


York N.Y. He 


joined Cyanamid in 1933. 


Company, New 20, 
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EVERY LAB 
SHOULD HAVE 

THIS NEW 

“STANDARD 

HANDI-LAB | | 
TOOL KIT” se cite calina seen eae 


nance mon when you hove to remove a screw, cut 
a piece of wire, drill a hole, tighten a bolt, etc. 


BE PREPARED 


Have your “HAND-LAB TOOL KIT" ready with all the tools necessary to adjust, 
set up apparatus, equipment, etc. This handy kit with its many interchangeable 
combinations is specially designed for the loboratory. 


CONTAINS 21 UNITS 


18” Insulated side cutting plier ® 2 Recessed head screw driver bits, No. 1, 
17” Needle nose plier No 
1 combination ratchet screw driver and drill @ 1 Drill brace with chuck 
handle © 1 6” Adjustable end wrench 
1 Shockproof screw driver handle with chuck @ 5 Socket screw wrenches, .05, 5/64” 
3 Twist drills 1/8”, 3/16”, 1/4’ 3/32”, 1/8”. $/32” 
3 Regular screw driver bits, 1/8", 3/16”, @ | Offset Screwdriver 
1/4” @® | Heavy viny! roll-up cose 


Entire kit con be hung on a wall for easy accessibility. When 
folded, this kit measures 9" by 4”. When open 22” by 11”. 


CAT. No. 99116 ONLY $9.75 





GILHOOLIE 


OPENS 
BOTTLES 
CANS 


JARS 
A STRONG-ARM MAN 
FOR THE LABORATORY SAVES TIME 


! 
No more struggling with jcr, bottle or can tops—no motter how and TEMPERS! 
stubborn or stuck, GILHOOLIE opens them with a flick of even the 
daintiest wrist 
A well designed precision instrument, with frame of finest stciniess Catalog No. 31199 
steel, and chrome-plated gripper heads. Resistant to stains and 
tarnish. Terrific power-grip. Marvelously simple to use 9 
Opens every screw-top, twist-top, lift-top and pry-off tops from the $ 5 
smallest vial to the biggest moson jor Power-grip jaws open from 
5/16 to 3-1/2 inches EACH 


® STANDARD SCIENTIFIC feng 
Supply Corp. new eokaa. ot AND 








Communications 


How to Improve 
Professional Status 


Io the Editor: 

In his address, “The the 
AIC” (Tue Cuemist, July, Dr 
Dinsmore pointed out a number of prob 
lems which, I am sure, have puzzled man; 
chemists for a long time. Perhaps the 
most important of these to the 
professional status of the chemist and to 
the recognition of that status by the com- 
consideration of 


Future of 


1956 


relate 


munity. Perhaps, also, a 
the circumstances which obtain in other 
recognized professions may suggest an- 
swers to the questions as they affect chem- 
ists. 

Physicians, dentists, lawvers, 
cists, to cite but a few, all receive 
fessional degrees on completion of 
course of studies, degrees being 
addition to any academic degrees 
which they may be These 
fessional degrees describe, and in a sense, 
define the particular profession, as doctor 
of medicine, doctor of dental surgery, 
bachelor of laws, graduate in pharmacy; 
and such readily understood 
by the public. 

The chemist, the hand, 
completing his course of studies, receives, 
not a professional, but an academic degree, 
ot in some instances 
by words “in chemistry.’ 
lead to the master 
to the doctor of 


pharma- 
pro- 
their 

in 
tor 
pro- 


such 


eligible. 


degrees are 


on other on 


science, 
the 
will 


bachelor 
qualified 
Further 
of or 
philosophy both academic degrees 
which do not necessarily indicate or define 
iny professional status in the minds of the 


study 
degree, 
de gree, 


science 


lay public. 
Furthermore, 
above, as 
qualifying 
certificates 


members of the professions 
of many others, 
tests and obtain 
licenses or the auspices 
of the state government, they can 
enter into the active practice of their pro- 
fessions. With a clearly defined degree 
title, and with sanction, 
professionals immediately and auto 
standing 


cited well as 


must pass 
under 


before 


and government 
these 
matically acquire a 
in the community of 

The chemist has 
sanction or recognition 
long ago in New York, 
ing his laboratory 
right to claim professional status in con- 


recognized 
their 
such government 
In fact, not 
a chemist operat- 
the 


choice 
no 


ws 
denied 


own was 


‘ 


@& FOOD RESEARCH 


LABORATORIES, INC. 
Founded 1922 i 


RESEARCH 
ANALYSES « CONSULTATION 


Biological, Nutritional, Toxicologice! Studies 
for the Food, Drug and Allied industries 


48-14 33rd STREET 
LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


What's New in Food and Drug Resea 


available on letterhead request 





Fortunately the 
the matter 


with a 


was 


nection tax return 
chemist able to carry 
through extended litigation, and was final- 
ly upheld in the courts. 

It would be illegal for a 
engage in activities which impinge, even 
remotely, upon the practice of medicine 
or pharmacy; but it is perfectly legal for 
a physician or pharmacist, or, for that 
natter, anyone, professionally trained or 
Mot, to engage in chemical practice And 
anyone may call himself a chemist. 

Although there has been an improve 
ment in the economic status of the chemist 
of an demand for his 
services, there noticeable 
change his professional status. With 
the probably continuing need for chem- 
ists, and the probable continuing shortage 
of properly trained personnel in chemistry, 
it would seem that the opportune 
time to take action regarding the profes- 
status of the chemist. Public and 
official recognition at this time should 
provide a strong incentive for a 
number of students to make chemistry their 
profession. Among the steps which should 
are 


chemist to 


increased 
has 


because 
been no 


now 18 


sional 


greater 


be most helpful in this connection 

l. Gsranting of 
chemistry, such as of chemistry, 
of chemistry, doctor of chemistry; 
in addition to the reg 
the 


professional degrees in 
bachelor 
master 
such degrees to be 
ular academi 


dent may qualify 


degrees for which stu 


~ 


2. Providing legal of the 
professional status of the chemist through 
by appropriate state gov 


recognition 
certification an 
ernment agency. 
THe AMERICAN 
dedicated to improving 


(CHEMISTS, 
of the 


INSTITUTE 
the 


OF 


status 
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logical organization to un 
indicated. 
been 


chemist, is the 
dertake action along the 
No doubt, consideration has already 
accom 


lines 


given to similar suggestions. Real 
plishment in this direction would go a 
long way toward realization of “The Ideal 
envisaged by Dr. Dinsmore. 
Austin, F.A.LC., F.AAAS. 


above letter, 


of Service 

William E 

P.S. After completing the 
I received the August issue of Tue Cuem- 
ist, and read the remarks of Mr. Harold 
A. Levey on receiving the Honor Scroll. 
Some of my ideas seem to echo the 
thoughts expressed by Mr. Levey. This is 
indication of the widespread 
problem of the protes 


p ess 


simply an 
recognition of the 
sional status of the chemist, and the 
ing need for positive action to bring about 
improvement of that status. 


W.E.A 


A Chemist Considers 
Extra-sensory Perception 


To the 
The public is curious 
perception and 

statistical 


Editor 

when 

about extra-sensory 

arguments for and against 

As the scientist is now the source 

appeal to 
rational 


methods 
of wisdom, and the public may 
it behooves him to 
satisfying to the laity and at the 
research, lest the 


him, give a 
answer 
same time stimulating 
whole matter be considered the product of 
charlatans. I have evolved such an an 
swer 
In 1876, Gustav 

reported his study i 
Measurement of Aesthetic 


paraphrased as the 


Tr. Fechner of Leipzig 
psychology on “Th: 
Feeling,” which 
might be quintessence 
of art appreciation 

If a musical 
thoroughly quiet room, the sense 
ind hearing did not progress 
loudness. As the loudness of the tone 
doubled, the : third 
more intensity, but when it was diminished 
to a half, the senses indicated only a third 
less sound, and when diminished to one 
quarter, the intensity of the 
was about four tenths 
intensity of the sound 
and more, he found that each per- 
had a threshold of minimum 

[he personal variations were great. 
that we have 


played in a 


of feeling 
with the 


sound was 


was 


senses recorded about 


impression 
By reducing the 
sensi- 


mmon observation 


CHEMIS1! 


varying degrees of deafness, but he began 
to measure it and thus created a new field 
of knowledge, psychometry. 

Similarly with light and color, all per- 
sons have the same relative sensitivity to 
changes of intensity, but each has a start 
ing point or threshold. Some are color 
blind and some are blind below a charac 
teristic personal degree of blindness. 

The rule which he used to summarize 
his experiments is, that to produce the 
same increment of sensation, the stimulus 
has to be in proportion. In 
diminishing the sensitivity 
reaches remarkably low amounts of stim 
also in geometric diminishing pro 
Mathematically stated, the change 
is proportional to the loga 


geometric 
stimulus, the 


ulus, 
portion 
in sensibility 
rithm of the 
Commonly, in 
read that detectives presence on 
entering a still and darkened room. This 
might be the pet cat, and the stimulus 
would be the heat radiated by its body 
Our senses are alert to minute stimuli. 
This rule of sensitivity to minute stim 
uli may be 
extra-sensory 
to point a new 
The brain is 
electrical 


stimulus. 
novels, for instance, we 


sense a 


used to explain the results of 
perception or telepathy and 


to its understanding 
known to generate 
waves or surges. Such electric 
surges are always accompanied by 
tromagnetic effects, very minute but 
similar to radio communication. If 
the threshold sensitivity of some 
even a rare minority, to such 
ists, then there is a_ possibility 
epathy, “feeling at a distance” 
a fact. In this transmission of 
radiation, both the transmitter and the 
receiver considered. A general 
stimulus and reception between persons 
who have thinking along the same 
lines will continuance of those 
thoughts. If the have been sep- 
arated and thinking along different lines, 
the stimulus will activate the lines of 
thought already in progress. Detailed, 
point by stimulus and response is 
hardly to be expected. 

his problem of telepathy is difficult 
to prove as we have no means for testing 
it objectively. The usual methods are in- 
adequate, probably because of the extreme 
stimuli. We may ex- 
refinement of 


way 
now 


elec- 
real, 
then 
persons, 
waves ex 
that tel 
might be 
cerebral 


must be 


been 
cause a 


persons 


point 


attenuation of the 
pect a development and 
methods ultimately to prove it. 

Such based on 


observations knowledge 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


unnecessary to 
The brain and 
nervous system are so little 
that the unknown naturally appears trans- 
cendental 


already available makes it 
invoke a mysterious force 


understood 


—Dr. John A. Steffens, F.A.LC. 


On Economic Philosophy 


Io the Editor: 

The Something-for-Nothing boys are at 
This is an election year so 
ears are blasted by those 
lives. 


it again! 
once again our 
who wish to control our 
As usual, candidates 
minorities promising each and everyone 
of them bigger and better handouts. They 
hint that the Fat Cats (the majority in- 
cluding you and me) will be forced 
to pay the bill. Their economic philosophy 
that if they can increase the 
enough minorities, they will 
income of the majority. 
where the money 
come largely 
increased taxes, 
increased inflation 

It is this uneconomic principle of help 
wrecking us tomorrow 
Their 
happy 


some appeal to 


seems to be 
income of 
increase the 
They fail to realize 
from. It 
main sources 


will come will 
from three 
prices, and greater 
ing us today and 
that is most disastrous to the nation. 
philosophy apparently is “Let's be 
today, tomorrow may never come.” 

For many years and until four years 
ago, the Administration operated on the 
simple notion of taking from the “haves” 
and giving to the have-nots”. As the 
went by, this developed 
from the 


operation 
where they took 
producer and gave to the 
incompetent, the parasite, 


years 
to a 
creator and the 
unfortunate, the 
and the drone.” 

We, who ars 
can Institute of 
fortunates, incompetents, 
drones: did we 
from the Federal 


point 


members of The Ameri 

Chemists—are we 
parasites or 
ever handouts 
Government; and do 
we wish higher taxes, higher prices, 
inflation? Perhaps we 
do, but I doubt it! 
Dr. D. B. Keves, | 
New York, N.Y. 


receive 


and more are, we 


did, 


and we 


A.L.C 


Chemistry and the 
Sixth Grade 


Editor 


knows about the 


mathematicians, scientists and 


Everyone 


probably 


shortage of 


engineers in the United States. It has been 
heralded by radio and press, and the Gov- 
ernment from the President down. Col- 
leges and universities, scientific organiza- 
tions and industries are looking about 
for a solution to the problem. But will it 
help to start with inadequate training in 


the elementary school ? 


To illustrate: A teacher attending sum- 
mer school and taking her first course in 
chemistry came to a graduate chemist for 
taught in one of the 
lower grades in the public schools for 
a dozen years but was anticipating an ad- 
vancement to a higher grade. “We have to 
teach chemistry in the sixth grade now,” 
she said, “We have to teach them to make 


soap ! 


tutoring. She had 


Tutor and teacher sat down to discuss 
the difficulties she was having in chemistry. 
But her troubles did not begin there. She 
had explained that she was “poor in math 
but the tutor was unprepared for 
facts. The teacher did not 
fundamentals of arithme 
the fourth grade of the 
public knew nothing about 
the use of decimals in arithmetic; had 
never heard of the Metric system, and 
could not simple sums in multipli- 
cation and division. It is possible for one 
colleges without 


ematics,’ 
the actual 
understand the 
tic as taught in 
schools; she 


solve 


from some 
or mathematics, but how this 
woman finished the eighth grade and got 
through high school is a mystery 


to graduate 


ny science 


Chemistry was meaningless to her. She 
was writing equations by memory and did 
idea what they 
about valence and 
know where 


When it 


know is 


not have the least stood 
for; she did not know 
atomic weight and did not 
decimal points should be placed 
said; “All I 
that vou go one point to the left or one 
point to the right in multiplying or divid 
but I don’t know which.” 


was explained, she 


Ing 


went over the experiments 


The tutor 
as described in the manual but 
little in the 


unable to 


laboratory 
the woman had grasped very 
laboratory or class. She was 
manual or 
arithmetic 
a housewife ind mother, 
as well as a teacher, the tutor illustrated 
the experiments by things with which sh 
should be familiar, such as carbor 
pancake batter, fume-fading of her 
othe nomena 


answer the questions in the 
solve the 


Since she was 


simple problems in 


dioxide 
gas il 


blouse, and chemical phe 





OLDBURY 
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Set to serve... 


An industry, to do its job 
well, must give ofits “mind- 
power” as it does of man 
power and machines. This 
we do. 

How may our chemicals 
serve customers better? 
Where may we provide the 
chemical means to help 
solve new formulation 
problems in industry 
in agriculture or 
wherever? Pure, uniform, 
reliable as any product 
bearing the Oldbury name 
must be, our ‘‘mind- 
power” is here as well to 
serve you in confidence so 
that Oldbury products may 
serve you in fullest meas- 


ure to meet your needs. 


OLDBURY 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Executive Offices 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Sales Office 
19 RECTOR STREEI 
NEW YORK 6,N. Y. 
Plants 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. ¥ 
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home. But the teacher 
lost 

There did not seem to be a single famil- 
iar place in her background where a start 
could be made in tutoring for a chemistry 
he teacher 
know 


professor 


in the 


lessly 


examination two hours away 
and “You don't 
more about chemistry than my 
knows, and he doesn’t know anything! I 
hate chemistry!” She walked out 
Is this teaching of chemistry in the sixth 
grade a result of the agitation about the 
shortage of scientists in the United States? 
If so, it important to get 
teachers prepared in the 
subject they expected to teach and 
mature enough to teach them. 
Otherwise, the entire experiment will be 
a failure and a of school money 
But what is worse, it may alienate intelli 
gent students from the field of science. 
Ora Blanche Burright, F.A.L.¢ 
Denton, Texas 


arose said, any 


seems most 


who are well 
are 
who are 


waste 


Error Corrected 
To the 


I would 
in Vol. 33, 
Cuemist. In 
elected to the 
research chemist” of The 
Co., Framingham, Mass 
error. | am currently a 
this company. 

The error undoubtedly crept in since 
I was chief research chemist with the 
Bersworth Chemical Company, prior to its 
acquisition by The Dow Chemical Co. I 
appreciate your correcting this 


Secretary: 

an error 
of Tue 
members 
“chief 
Dow Chemical 
This listing is 
research chem 


point out 
page 374, 


ot 


like to 
No. 9, 
the list 
AIC, I am 


new 
listed 


as 


in 


ist tor 


would 


error. 


—Dr. Albert E. Frost, F.A.LC. 


Officers: Of the Association of 
Research Directors 
John H. Nair, F.A.1.C.; Vice Pres 
Dr. Llewellyn B. 
Secretary-treasurer, Dr. Wallace 5S. 
Peck; Three-year Councilor, Dr. 
Donald W. Collier ; Two-year Coun- 
cilor, Roger Lueck, F.A.L.C., 


One-vear Councilor, David X. Klein. 


are: President, 


ident, Parsons; 


and 





COUNCIL 


OFFICERS 


President, John H. Nair 
Pre sident-elect Henry B. 


Hass 


Doren 
Hessel 


Llovd Van 
Frederick A. 


Secretary, 


T reasurer, 


Chairman of The Board, Dr. Ray P. Dinsmore 


COUNCILORS 


Johan A. Bjorksten, Chicago Chapter 
W. B. Blumenthal 
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John R. Bowman, 41t-Large 
Cecil L. Brown 
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Emmett B. Carmichael 

Alabama Chapter 
Austin W. Fisher, 4t-Large 
Harry L. Fisher, 4t-Large 
Llovd A. Hall, 4t-Large 
F. B. Havens, Western Chapter 
Donald B. Keyes, 4t-Large 


S. D. Kirkpatrick, 4t-Large 
Guy A. Kirton, Ohio Chapter 
Wesley R. Koster 
Washington Chapier 

Harold A. Levey, Louisiana Chapter 
R. L. Moore, New York Chapter 
Emil Ort, At-Large 
George L. Royer, 4t-Large 
M. Sittenfield, Pennsylvania Chapter 
W. J. Sparks, 42-Large 
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AIC Activities 


Pennsylvania Chapter 
John H. 


Secretary-Treasurer, Dr. A. M. Immedi- 
ata, International Resistance Corp., 401 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Representative, 


Chairman, D1 Bohrer 


National Council Marcus 


Sittenfield 
Symposium on 
Scientific Manpower 
Che December 6th meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Chapter provocative 
symposium that will present a most un- 


approach to the much 
Scientific Manpower. 


will be a 


discussed 


This 


usual 
problem of 


meeting has been organized through the 
cooperative effort of the Pennsylvania 
AIC Chapter, and the local chapters of 
the American Chemical Society, the Amer- 
ican Institute of Chemical Engineers, and 
the Electrochemical Society. 

The approach of this symposium will 
be to discuss the importance and the 
meaning for the need of from 
the viewpoint of the scientist as well as 
the nation. Supply and Demand for Scien- 
tists will be handled by Dr. Christopher 
L. Wilson. In his discussion, Dr. Wilson 
will show how the supply and demand 
has been affected by salaries, present 
value of the dollar, and the number of 
that the been prac- 


scientists 


vears scientist has 


ticing 
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utilization of scientific 
will be the topic 
Ginzberg, profes- 
University 


National 


Che ef ec tive 
personnel by the nation 
considered by Dr. Eli 
Columbia 
research of the 


sor 7 economics at 
ind director of 
Manpower Council 

The subject of education of 
high schools and 
ties will be most discussed by Dr 
Harry C. Kelly, who is assistant director 
of the National Foundation. 

The keynoter for the symposium, as 
well as the moderator, will be Dr Nor 
man A. Shepard, formerly chemical di 
rector of American Cyanamid Company 
ind at one time professor of 
chemistry at Yale University 

We are that this meeting will be 
one that missed by the scien- 
tist, the and the industrial em- 
plover For details see “Will You 


column 


future sci- 


entists in our universi 


ably 


Science 


assistant 
sure 
cannot be 


é ducator, 


Come 


New York Chapter 


Berdick 
Becker 


Murray 


Ernest I. 


Chairman, Dr 
Chairman-elect, Dr. 
Secretary, Miss June Larsen 

Sugar Research Foundation, 
St... New York >» N. Y. 
Treasurer, Shepherd Stigman 
National Council Representative, 
L. Moore 


52 Wall 


Richard 


“The Chemist, The Industry, 


and National Defense” 
Askin, Hevden 


Company, will speak on “The 
The Industry, and National De- 
joint meeting of the 
New York Chapter and the Chemical In- 
dustry Association, on November 8th, at 
the Belmont-Plaza Hotel, New York, N.Y. 

In his talk, which interest both 
chemists and marketing people working 
with government agencies, Mr. Askin will 
discuss the contribution of the chemist to 
American war potential. Examples will 
be presented of new applications of chem- 
development of weapons for 
warfare. He will elaborate 
on the factors involved in producing a 
favorable climate for efhicient mobiliza- 
tion, with primary emphasis on the prob- 
in communication of ideas. 


Simon 
Chemical 
Chemist, 
fense,” before a 


president ot 


will 


icals in the 
modern-day 


lems involved 


CHEMIST 


1956 


will point up what the 
responsible citizen and as 
industry, can 
program 


The address 
chemist, as a 
a tactor in a 
do to participate in a 
of national defense. 

Mr. Askin’s long association with both 
chemical industry and the national defense 
program qualifies him to discuss the re- 
lationship between industry and defense. 
A graduate of Lehigh University, he has 
been with Heyden Chemical since 1943, 
as president since 1952. He is chairman 
of the Board of American Plastics Corp., 
Nuodex International, Inc., and treasurer 
and director of St. Maurice Chemicals, 
Ltd., of Canada. He is also a director 
and officer in affiliated companies in 
Australia, Canada, England, Italy, and 
Mexico. (For details of the meeting, see 
the “Will You Come” column. 


growing 
vigilant 


Washington Chapter 


R. Koster 
Fletcher 


President, Wesley 
Vice President, John G 
Secretary, Frederick S. Magnusson, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C 
Treasurer, Albert F. Parks 
National Council Representative, Wesles 
R. Koster 


Washington Chapter 
Newsletter 


Ihe Washington Chapter is incorpo- 
rating a “News and Comments” Section 
into its Chapter meeting announcements. 
The introduction to this new feature, 
first issued in October, states 

“Since so many of this Chapter’s mem 
bership are town and are 
unable to attend regular meetings, per 
haps some kind of newsletter such as 
this might be used to place before the 
membership the current problems and 
activities of the chapter. Many of you 
in the outlying areas have ideas or views 
which are of great interest to those who 
can attend the Washington meetings. W<« 
would like to have the benefit of your 
thoughts via notes or letters, directed to 
the secretary or the president, if you so 
his applies, of course, to any of 
members who have similar in 
and reasons for writing in.” 


located out of 


desire. 
the local 


clinations 
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AIC ACTIVITIES 


Then follows a summary of news about 
the current AIC activities and the proj- 
ects of the Washington Chapter. It 
Your Chapter’s officers will 


concludes, 


welcome your suggestions, comments, and 
time on any 
disappointed if the 


or criticisms at any subject, 
and will be duly 
them is not 


volume of substantial.” 


Will You Come 


Oct. 5, 1956. Chicago Chapter. Dinner 
Meeting. Furniture Club, Chicago, Ill. 
Presentation of the Honor Scroll to Dr. 
Llovd A. Hall, F.A.LC., technical di- 
rector, The Griffith Laboratories, Inc., 
Chicago 


Oct. 9, 1956. Washington Chapter 
Luncheon. O’ Donnell’s Sea Grill, Wash- 
D.C. Speaker, Dr. William E. 
education of the 
Assoc iation 

Education 


ington, 
Chace, 
Manufacturing 
Subject The new 
Program of MCA. 


Oct. 10, 1956. Dinner Meeting. National 
AIC Council and Board of Directors 
The Chemists’ Club, 4ist St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Oct. 23, 1956. New Jersey AIC Chap- 
ter. Military Park Hotel, Newark, N.J. 
Council Meeting 5:30 p.m. Dinner 6:30 
p.m. Meeting 8:00 p.m. Presiding, Dr 
Max Bender, Chapter chairman. Speak 
er, John H. Nair, AIC president, “At 


Professional Recognition.” 


1956. Western 
with Institute of 


director ot 
Chemists’ 
5-vear 


52 East 


taining 


Oct, 30, 


meeting 


Chapter. Joint 

Aeronautical 
Beverly Blvwd., Los An 
Speaker: Dr. C. L. Critch- 
research at 
Thermo 


Sciences, 7660 
geles, Calif 
held, 
Convair 
Nuc le YT 


scientific 
Controlled 


director of 
Subject, 


Reactions.” 


Oct. 31, 1956. New 
MIT Faculty Club 
Presentation of Honorary 
bership to Dr. W. George 


England Chapter. 
Dinner 6 p.m. 
AIC Mem 
Parks, head 
Chemistry, University 
of Rhode Island, Kingston, R.L, and 
director of the Gordon Research Con- 
ferences. Speaker for recipient; Lawr- 
ence H. Flett. Presentation of Hon- 
orary Membership, AIC President John 
H Nair For Reservations: George 
B. Walker, Jr.. Arthur D. Little Inc., 
30 Memorial Drive, Cambridge, Mass. 


Department of 





R. STECKLER LABORATORIES 


8200 Harvard Ave. Cleveland 5, Ohio 
BRoadwoy 1-4828 


Research @ Product Development 
Consultation e@ Market Research 
Product & Process Evaluation 


SYNTHETIC RESINS, POLYMERS, COATINGS 
Fully Equipped Laboratory 





Nov. 1956. (Date to be announced). New 
Chapter, Dinner and meeting. 
Subject Education. For information, 
Dr. F. A. Lowenheim, Program Chair- 
man, P. O. Box 471, Rahway, N.J. 


Nov. 8 1956. New York Chapter. Joint 
meeting with Chemical Industry Asso- 
ciation. Subject, “The Chemist, the In- 
dustry, and National Defense.” Speak- 
er, Simon Askin, president, Heyden 
Chemical Co. Place of meeting: Mod- 
erne Room, Belmont Plaza Hotel, New 
York, N.Y. Mixer, 6 p.m. Dinner 
Reservations ($6.50 F.A. De Angelis, 
Foster D. Snell, Inc., 29 W. 15th St., 
New York 11, N.Y 


Dec. 6, 1956. Pennsylvania 
jointly with the Philadelphia 
of the American Chemical Society, The 
American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers, and the Electrochemical Society. 
Meeting at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum, Philadelphia, Pa. at 

p.m. for afternoon symposium on 
Scientific Manpower—its Meaning to 
the Scientist and the Nation.” Speakers 
Dr. Christopher Wilson, vice president, 
Hudson Foam Latex Corp.; Dr. Eli 
Ginzberg, professor of economics, Col 

University; Dr. Harry C. Kelly, 

director, National Science 

Foundation. Moderator: Dr. Norman 

A. Shepard, former chemical director, 

American Cyanamid Co. Symposium 

followed at 6 p.m. by cocktail hour 

Dinner, p.m. Speaker: A prominent 

member of the Department of Defense 

will problems facing the 
scientist in the future. 


Dec. 12, 1956. National 
and Board of Directors. 
ing. The Chemists’ Club, 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Jersey 


Chapter 
sections 


umbia 
assistant 


discuss the 


AIC Council 
Dinner Meet- 
52 East 41st 
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Jan. 10, 1957. Pennsylvania Chapter. 
Penn Sherwood Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Reception, 6:30 p.m. Dinner, 7:30 p.m. 
Annual Honor Scroll Award dinner. 
Dr. Charles L. Thomas, F*tA.LC., out- 

chemical engineer, will be 

honored for his outstanding contribu- 
profession of chemistry 

For information, Dr. A. M. Immediata, 

International Resistance Corp., 401 No. 

Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


standing 


tions to the 


1957. 


with 


Feb. 8, 
meeting 
citey. Program to be 


Feb. 13, 1957. National AIC Council 
and Board of Directors, Dinner meet- 
ing. The Chemists’ Club, 52 East 4ist 
St... New York 17, N.Y 


Feb. 26, 1957. New Jersey Chapter. 
Plant Trip. Visit to RCA Research Lab- 
oratories, Princeton, N.J. 2:00 p.m. Reg- 

prior to plant visit. 


New York Chapter. Joint 
American Chemical So 
innounced 


istration required 


Mar. 7, 1957. New 
entation of Honorary 
to Lawrence H. Flett, 

Details to be 


York Chapter. Pres- 
AIC Membership 
formerly AIC 


president announced. 


April, 1957 (date to be announced 
New York Chapter. Young Chemists’ 
Meeting. Program to be announced. 


Date to be announced) New 
Jersey Chapter. Military Park Hotel, 
Newark, N. J. Cocktails 6 p.m., dinner 
7:00 p.m. Annual awards, program and 
speaker. Student medals will be pre- 
sented to outstanding students of chem- 
istry in the New Jersey Chapter area. 


May 1957. 


AIC Council 
Dinner Meet- 
Akron, 


May 21, 1957. National 
and Board of Directors. 
ing. Sheraton-Mayflower Hotel, 
Ohio. 


May 22-24, 1957. Thirty-fourth Annual 
Meeting. THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists. Sheraton-Mayflower Hotel, 
Akron, Ohio. 


June 6, 1957. New York Chapter. Hon- 
or Scroll Award meeting. Program to 
be announced. 


April 10-11, 1958. Thirty-fifth Annual 
Meeting. The AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists. Los Angeles, California. 
Host: The Western AIC Chapter. 


CHEMIST 
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1959. Thirty-sixth Annual 
Meerinc. THe AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
Cuemists, New York, N. Y. Host: The 
New York AIC Chapter. 


May 14-15, 


Opportunities 
Doris Eager, M.A.I.C. 





AIC members who are seeking posi 


tions may place notices in this column 


without charge. 





Chemist Available 
M.S. 


successful 


Young, bright 
experience in 


Food Chemist. 
chemist. 6 yrs 
research & development at the bench and 
at management level. Experienced in wide 
variety of practical & academic problems 
related to food products, 
Patents. Publications. Seeks place on man 
agement team of progressive food or allied 
company. Box 100, THe CHEMisT. 


processes, etc. 


Positions Available 


Associate Technologist. M.S. in Ch.E. 
(1 yr. exper.) or B.S. in Ch.E. (3 yrs. 
exper.). Top of class, willing to travel. 
Process design and economic studies; ma- 
assist in planning 
Age to 30. 


jor research projects; 
and scheduling experiments 
Salary $6,500-7,600 


Jr. Technologist (2). B.S. in Ch.F. 
Basic eng’g work, development activities, 
pilot plant studies, preparation technical 
reports, etc. or research in chem. eng’g 
phase of development & application of 
processes to new or improved food prod- 
ucts. Under 30. Salary $4,200-5,400. 


Jr. Technologist. B.S. in Chem., Food 
Tech., Agri. Chem. for applied research. 
Age to 30. Salary $4,200-4,800. 


Technical Librarian. Literature chem- 
ist to conduct literature searches for re 
lated research. 


For the above positions apply to Em- 
ployment Office, General Foods Corp., 
Central Laboratories, 1125 Hudson St., 
Hoboken, N.]. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


Research Chemist: For West Coast 
opening in industrial chemicals, deter- 
gents, and cleaning compounds. B.S. de- 
gree, preferably M.S. Up to 5 years 
research & application experience in sur- 
face chemistry, preferably in the metal 
cleaning and metal finishing field. Age 
28 to 35. $7 to $8500, plus benefits. Box 
109, THe CHemist 


Chemical Salesman. B.S. in Chemis- 
try. Field of preservatives for food indus- 
try. Age 27-35. Salary $7-10,000. Box 101, 
THe CHEMIST. 


Colloidal Chemist. Interested in solid 
lubricants, soap and non-soap thickeners. 
M.S. or Ph.D. or equivalent. Experienced. 
Modern, air conditioned laboratory. $10 
12,000. Midwest. Box 103, THe CHemisr. 


Chemist or Physical Chemist, inter- 
catalysts for upgrading 
petroleum fuels. Section head. Ph.D. or 
equivalent. 5-10 yrs. experience preferred. 
Modern, air conditioned laboratory. $10 
15,000. Midwest. Box 105, Tue CHEmis1 


ested in solid 


Technical Director, Vice Presidential 
to have complete charge of tech 
drug manu 


caliber, 


nical development of large 


facturing company. In addition to techni- 


cal experience must have superior admin- 


ability. Metropolitan New York. 
Salary open. Box 107, THe CHEMIST. 


istrative 


Examination for Chemist. Positions 
in Communicable Disease Center, in At- 
lanta, Ga. and other locations throughout 
country, for those with appropriate edu- 
cation and experience. Entrance salaries 
range from $5,440 to 11,610 a year. Apply 
to Board of U.S. Civil Service Examiners, 
Communicable Center, 50 Seventh 
Se. N.I Atlanta 23, Georgia. 


Disease 


For Your Library 
A Short Textbook of 
Colloid Chemistry 


By B. Jirgensons and M. E. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc 
$8.00. 
his completely 

authors’ Kurzes 

chemie, which 
mann & Springer in 
primarily for students. 


Straumants. 
1955. 420 pp. 


revised version of the 
Lehrbuch der Keolloid- 
was published by Berg- 
1949, is intended 


In the first, or introductory portion of 
the book, the fundamental terms, classi- 
fications, and elementary laboratory meth- 
ods used for colloids are briefly reviewed. 
Readers looking for general information 
on colloids will find this section adequate 
for “a speaking acquaintance” with these 
compounds, 

The second section is more detailed and 
thorough in its presentation of various 
types of dispersion. Emphasis has been on 
the dependence of colloid systems on the 
sizes and shapes of their constituent par- 
ticles and macromolecules, and stress has 
been placed on basic facts and relation- 
ships, particularly in reference to prac- 
tical problems. Within its small compass, 
this volume contains a great deal of use- 
ful and clearly presented information. 


—Dr. Frederick A. Hessel, F.A.LC. 


Chemical Market Research 
In Practice 


Ed:ted by Richard E. Chaddock. Rein- 
hold Publishing Corp. 1956. 5” “ 
196 pp. $3.00. 
This valuable 

substance of two 

members of the 


x7 ly 


little book 


series of 


contains the 
lectures by 
Chemical Market Re 
search Association given at Case Insti- 
tute of Technology in Wilmington, Del. 
through the cooperation of the University 
of Delaware. As here presented, twenty- 
two leaders in chemical market research 
provide in sixteen chapters an important 
survey of objectives, techniques and il- 
lustrative case histories in their field. The 
whole has been capably edited and thus 
it constitutes a handbook of the subject 
that is both highly useful and readily 
usable for anyone interested. That means 
a growing number of chemists as well 
as others in and connected with chemical 
industry. For today the necessity for con- 
serving and utilizing skill fully requires 
every worker in chemistry to examine 
his developments early and often by the 
vital measure of utility and thus market- 
ability. Whatever your specific duties, 
vou will find this condensed and highly 
readable survey of methods of prede- 
termining probable size and scope of 
markets for chemical products to be an 
important addition to your personal 
library. 

—). H. 


Killeffer, F.A.L.C. 





OCTOBER rH! 


Valency and 
Molecular Structure 


Cartmell and G. W. A. 
Press. 256 pp. 6" x9 


Fowles. 
(8vo). 


By Ff 
leade mit 
S>5.50 
Chemists who desire information on the 

knowledge in 

mechanics and physical chem- 
istry will most probably find this book 

worth the investment. While its use as a 

text may be limited because of the brevity 

of treatment, this is a decided advantage 
to the chemist seeking comprehensive but 
not too detailed information. For those 
who have graduated since the atom bomb, 
those whose 


relation between present 


quantum 


instructive; for 
before that time, it will 
adding to a library. 
clearly written and 
clear and appropri- 
British honours 


it may be 
was 
prove well worth 
The book is 
the illustrations ars 
ate. While written for 
students, it is singularly free of the Brit- 
ish idiom. One remembers that “struc- 
tural chemistry” has its equivalent in our 
physical chemistry.” 

Each chapter has a bibliography which 
into greater detail. 
index as well as a 


schooling 


most 


permits expansion 
There is an author 
subject index, both weli done. 

The treatment is not mathematically 
adequate for information but 
not requiring too much of the reader. 
The subject is well and _ instructively 
covered. The aims of the authors as ex 
pressed in the preface are generously 
achieved and the use of this work as an 
introduction to the quantum theory of 
prove satisfying. 


John B. Lewis, 


profound, 


valence will 


F.A.L.C. 


Atomic Energy Research 
At Harwell 


By K. BE. B. Jay, principal scientific offi- 
cer at Harwell since 1947. Philosophical 
Library. 144 pp. 5%” x 8%.” $4.75. 
This book from the United Kingdom 

Atomic Energy Authority carries forward 

the story of the Atomic Energy Research 

Establishment to August 1954. It describes 

work done at Harwell, the Capenhurst 

diffusion plant, the Amersham plant, 

Windscale plutonium plant, together with 

research developments in_ instruments, 

controls, and observations. 


—Dr. John A. Steffens, F.A.I.C. 
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Chemical Books Abroad 
Dr. Rudolph Seiden, F.A.LC. 


Birkhaeuser Verlag, Basel: 14th Inter- 
national Congress of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry; 1955, 287 pp.; SFr. 32.—14 
lectures held at the Zurich Congress of 
July 1955 are reprinted in this volume 
—they deal with such problems as oxy- 
tocin, photooxidation, tautometry, steric 
hindrance, dien synthesis, conformational 
analysts, carbonium ion behavior, strych- 
nine synthesis, photographic sensitizing 
dyes, and Al in organic chemistry. Among 
the lecturers were scientists from Amer- 
ica, France, Russia, England, Germany, 
Sweden, Italy, and India. 

Springer-Veriag, Berlin W 35: Faer- 
beret und textilchemische Untersuchungen, 
by A. Agster; 9th ed., 426 pp. (70 ill. 
DM 36.—A well-organized book on lab- 
oratory methods for the chemical and col- 
oristic investigation of raw materials, 
auxiliary agents, and end products of the 
textile finishing industry, such as water, 
acids, salts, alkalies, fats and oils, and 
wetting agents, thickeners, enzymes, sizing 
emulsions, dressings, dyes and their fast- 
ness and resistance values, fibers and 
foreign substances on them, etc. Paper 
chromatography and other newer labora- 
tory techniques have been included in 
this most up-to-date work for textile and 
dyestuff chemists which was originally 
written by Prof. Hermann and for the 
first time published in 1897. 

Hans Huber Verlag, Bern (Interna- 
tional Medical Book Corporation, New 
York Scifen und Waschmittel, 2nd ed., 
139 pp.; SFr. 12.—Edited by the Swiss 
Society for analytical and applied chem- 
istry, this brings definitions of soaps, 
detergents, and related products; des- 
criptions of quantitative and qualitative 
assay methods; tests for determining the 
practical value of these agents; tables 
and an 11-page index. 





THE LENTO PRESS, INC. 


Distinctive Printing 
441 Pearl Street New York, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-5977 
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NEW "RINCO”" CONTINUOUS 


Kilay Pilla # 


Sheltie Sleltiiem > Gi 7 Vance): 


\\ with 


ng giass ba 


‘Principle 


Capacity (of unit pictured) 
200 to 4000 ml. of aqueous 


mixture 
Rapid rate of extraction 


No troublesome emulsion 
formation 


OW, with this new Liquid-Liquid Extractor for solvents heavier than water, 
~ “extractions previously considered impossible to achieve are easily carried out. 


The solute is extracted from a large volume of liquid into a smal! volume of solvent. 


The reason this Extractor operates so efficiently is because it utilizes a unique glass 
ball. As the ball rotates, it carries the liquid film of the aqueous phase into the 
solvent solution. (Each section of uniform film is completely carried away from the 
solvent solution interface into the organic solvent phase.) The film moves in a cycle 

first away from the interface of the solvent and the solution; then back toward the 
interface. It is during this cyclonic movement that extraction occurs. As turbulence 


is avoided while the ball is rotating, troublesome emulsion formation does not occur. 


Write for com ple te information. 


J-1593X “Rinco” Liquid-Liquid Extractor, Glassware Only (but not the 
34/40 dieting Gack) .. 2 ¢) & @ © 00's & So 5 SCS 


SCIENTIFIC GLASS aor Sewceesey 


LABORATORY APPARATUS - INSTRUMENTS - CHEMICALS - GLASSWARE 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THE CHEMIST 





OCTOBER THE 

Postdoctoral Fellowship: Of- 
fered to women with the Ph.D. de- 
gree who need financial assistance, 
for mathematical, physical or biolog- 
ical research. Applications should be 
submitted before Feb. 1, 1957, to the 
Fellowship Awards Beard of the 
Delta Fellowship 


Award. Application blanks may be 


Sigma Epsilon 
obtained from Dr. Dorothy Quiggle, 
Petroleum Refining Lab., The Penn- 
sylvania State University, University 
Park, Pa. 

New Position: For Charles V. 
Collier, F.A.1L.C., who is now senior 
research chemist in the Research and 
Development group of American Pot- 
Corp., 3100 East 


ash & Chemical 


26th St., Los Angeles 23, Calif. 


The 
award of American Cyanamid Com- 
pany to Lawrence E. Ross, F.A.1.C., 
chemist in the Development Group 
Piney River, Virginia, plant 


of the company. 


Awarded: 25-year service 


at the 


CHEMIST! 





COMMERCIAL CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENT 


Surveys. Technical and Economic 
Evaluations. Application Research. 
Operating Cost Studies. Financial Re- 
ports. Profit Estimates. Recommenda- 
tions for Acquisitions and Expansions. 


R. S. ARIES 


AN 
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Acquired: By B. T. Babbitt, 
Inc., New York, N.Y. the Connecti- 
cut Chemical Research Corporation 
of Bridgeport, Conn. The Connecti- 
cut Corporation has been producing 
chemical mixtures for 


new types of 


dispensing many household and cos- 
metic materials in pressurized con- 
tainers, which it introduced as the 
“Polysol” development to overcome 
the limitations of the usual propel- 
lent gases. Some of the propellents 
investigated include helium, argon, 
krypton, carbon dioxide, nitrous ox- 
ide, butane, and propane. The com- 
pany started with three research peo- 
ple in 1947 and by 1956 had more 
than 250 persons on its staff. Milton 


F.A.LC., is 


sales and product development of the 


Schwarz, director of 
corporation which is now a division 


of B. ( Babbitt, Inc. 


New Position: For Dr. 
Rosenthal, F.A.1.C., who is now wiih 
Knowlton Brothers, Water- 
N.Y. He formerly with 
Research Foundation, Chi- 


Fritz 


Inc., 
Town, was 
Armour 


cago, Ill. 


Sea- 


William 


as research fellow in 


Appointed: Dr. 
man, F.A.L.C., 
Research 
Cyanamid Company, at Bound Brook, 
N. J. Dr. has been an 
alytical chemist and a member of 
Bound Brook 


than twenty 


the Division of American 


Seaman an- 


Cyanamid’s Labora- 


tories for more 


He is co-author of “Modern Instru- 


years. 


ments in Chemical Analyses.” 





OCTOBER THE 

Photographic Salon: To be 
held at the National Chemical Ex- 
position in the Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 27-30, 
1956. Information and entry blanks 
may be obtained from the National 
Chemical Exposition, 86 East Ran- 
dolph St., Chicago 1, IIL. 


Retired: Dr. John W. McBurn- 
ey, F.A.LC., from the staff of the 
National Bureau of Standards this 
summer after thirty years of service. 
He first joined the Bureau staff in 
1926 as research associate for the 
Common Brick Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. His 1543 North 


Falkland Lane, Silver Spring, Mary- 


address is 


land. 


NOW OVER 5100 


CHEMICALS 


FLUOROTYROSINE 
FORBISEN 
p-FORMYLBENZOIC ACID 
FUCOSTEROL 
a-FURYLALANINE 
GADOLINIUM OXIDE 
GALLIUM NITRATE 
GALLOCYANIN 
GALLOPHENINE 
GELSEMINE HYDROCHLORIDE 
GENTIANOSE 

GENTISIC ALDEHYDE 
GERMANOCHLOROFORM 
a-GLUCOSETHIOUREA 
GLUCOVANILLIN 


Ask for our new 
complete catalogue. 


’/ ahora leg FOS law 76 


17 West 60th St. New York 
Plaza 7-8171 
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MOLNAR LABORATORIES 


Organic Process Development, 
Control Laboratory and Pilot 
Plant Studies 


Toxicology e@ Bacteriology e Biochemistry 
Your Inquiries Invited 


211 E. 19th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1030 











Appointed: Dr. Lloyd K. Riggs, 
F.A.L.C., as 
staff of Evans Research & Develop- 
ment Corp., 250 E. 43rd St., New 
York 17, N.Y. For many years Dr. 
Riggs has been director of research 
of the Kraft Foods Company. 


senior scientist on the 


Elected: Harry B. McClure, 
Hon. AIC, as vice president of Union 
Carbide Carbon 
He was also appointed a member of 
Committee. He 


and Corporation. 
the Appropriations 


was formerly president of Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Company, a 
division of Union Carbide. 
Assigned: Robert F. Connelly, 
M.A.1.C., as West Coast field sales- 
man for the Organic Chemical Sales 
Department of Emery Industries, 
Inc. He was formerly with Bray Oil 


Company. 


Honored: Rudolph A. Schatzel, 
F.A.1.C., vice president, Rome Cable 
Corporation, Rome, N.Y., who re- 
ceived the honorary Doctor of Sci- 
ence degree from Union College this 


June. 





OCTOBER 
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15 St 


ainbridge, N. Y 
altimore, Md 


New Y 


everly Hills, Calif 


Appointed: Dr. Chester White, 
F.A.LC., as supervisor of the Ro- 
chester, N.Y., laboratories (formerly 
the Genesee Research Corp.) of the 
Industrial Chemicals Division of 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corpora- 
tion. 

Convention Calendar: For the 
American Oil Chemists’ Society : 
New 
April 


Or- 
30 - 


meeting, 


Hotel, 


1957 Spring 
leans, Roosevelt 
May 2. 

1957 Fall meeting, Cincinnati, 
Sept. 30-Oct. 2. 

1958 Spring 
April 21-23. 

1958 Fall meeting, 
1). 7 


Memphis, 


meeting, 
Chicago, Oct. 


1959 Spring meeting, New Orleans 
(50th anniversary). 
1959 Fall 


(tentative ). 


meeting, Los Angeles 


1956 


Elected: As president of the In- 
dustrial Research Institute, Inc., Dr. 
Robert D. Coghill, F.A.L.C., who is 
director of research of Abbott Lab- 
North Chicago, Ill. Dr. 


oratories, 


Thomas H. Vaughn, M.A.LC., of 
the Colgate-Palmolive Co., 300 Park 
Ave., New York, N.Y. was named 


president-elect, vice president, and di- 


rector of the Industrial Research 


Institute. 


Condensates 
Ed. F. Degering, F.A.LC. 


“Over the past 10 years there has been 
a slow but steady surge toward decentral- 
ization of management—until today, al- 
most without our realizing it, the structure 
of business has undergone a radical trans- 
formation. 

“The key feature in this transformation 
is the decentralization of responsibility— 
making divisions or departments in effect 
independent operating units, whether at 
the same location or not, and giving the 
heads of those units freedom to make their 
own decisions—no matter how solid or 
straight the lines that run from them to 
their superiors on the organization chart. 

“Where such a move has been made, the 
results have usually been dynamic. The 
reason is simple: Men are most likely to 
perform their full potential when they are 
“on their own’’—when they are challenged 
and self-motivation comes into play. 

“A frequently overlooked corollary is 
that along with freedom to make decisions 
must come stronger and surer controls to 
avoid faulty decisions or decisions that 
run counter to the over-all interests of the 
company. 

“Any manager will inevitably make 
mistakes if he is free to make decisions 
affecting the division or department he 
heads. But unless he has that freedom— 
and feels it—there will be no dynamic 
effect. —(Author unknown 

It requires a very unusual mind to un- 
dertake the analysis of the obvious. 


—A. N. Whitehead 
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NITROPARAFFINS — a group of broadly useful 
chemicals, are now in full commercial production by 
Commercial Solvents Corporation. This new 

chemical family, the result of years of study and a 
investigation, promises to create entirely new «SS 
chemical horizons. RY 





\ 


Future possibilities can be foreseen by current 
successful applications. A recent symposium 
conducted by Commercial Solvents revealed 
these striking uses: 


© Superior emulsifier for cosmetics 

e Ingredient for longer-lasting, shinier 
floor waxes 

e Plasticizers that resist alkali corrosion 

© Additive for brighter, faster dyes 
for synthetic fibers 

e Fuels needing no oxygen for combustion 

e Essential reaction-stopper in producing 
synthetic rubber 


Experienced technical assistance is . 
available to show you how the nitroparaffins 
and their versatile derivatives can be 

used to improve your present products 

or to create new products. For 

information or samples, call or write 

our local sales office. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 


GSPN |TROPARAFFINS 


FOR PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 


PETROCHEMICALS - Commercial Solvents Corporation - BIOCHEMICALS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES 260 MADIGON AVENUE. NEW YORK 16. NEW YORK 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THE CHEMIST. 








ryGON 


vue TUBING 


e- 


~ ? 
\ 


© FLEXIBLE © SEAMLESS 
EASY TO HANDLE AND SMOOTH 


® CHEMICALLY RESISTANT © GLASS-CLEAR 


© NON-TOXIC e EASY TO COUPLE 
NON-CONTAMINATING AND UNCOUPLE 


\— 


At your laboratory supply hove A, §, STON EWARE 


AKRON 9, OHIO 


When contacting the advertiser, please mention THe CHemist. 





